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it frequently billeted the soldier on some family,
where he made himself at home, generally to the
infinite discomfort of his unwilling entertainers; if
sack and pillage were not universal, they were not
unknown, and the scenes of riot, murder, robbery,
and lust, when some unhappy city was committed
to the mercies of a victorious soldiery, furnished
compensation for months or years of danger and
discomfort. " After so much toil and hardship,"
said Tilly when he was asked to stop the horrors of
the sack of Magdeburg, " we must let the soldier
amuse himself."

Naturally such a life did not make the average
soldier a creditable member of society. A French
king in the sixteenth century, speaking of his troops,
said:

" Those vagabonds are abandoned to every vice ; they
are thieves, murderers, violators of women, blasphemers,
and infidels ; they pillage and destroy all they find, beat
the good man and drive him out of his house, and do
more harm to our poor subjects than a Turk could even
conceive."

The description was not much exaggerated and was
equally true in the next century. Richelieu admits
that his soldiers, being of all religions, cleaned their
boots with the holy oil, broke the images of the
Virgin, trampled the sacrament under foot, and used
the crucifix as a target for musket practice. They
were guilty of other offences, more grievous if not
more impious.

If the modern army was not developed undern and
